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FOREWORD 

BY RICHARD WATSON GILDER 

Following the sun, westward the march of power ! 
The Rose of Might blooms in our new world mart: 
But see, just bursting forth from bud to flower, — 
A late, slow growth, — the fairer Rose of Art. 



THE time is ripe for "The American 
Federation of Arts," and it is grati- 
fying to know that the movement is 
in such good hands. The twenty years 
exception may be undesirable in the "Free 
Art" clause of the new revenue act; but 
that clause marks not only a great ad- 
vance in legislation, but a most hopeful, a 
most significant advance in public opinion. 
It may be said that the American com- 
munity, as a whole, is beginning to take 
art seriously. 

It would be discouraging, indeed, were 
this not the case after all that has been 
done in the way of art education, through 
schools and exhibitions, the better period- 
icals, and foreign travel, during the past 
generation or two; and after America 
had itself produced so much art, in vari- 
ous branches, of the first contemporary 
rank. 

It has been my good fortune to ob- 
serve, close at hand, the modern art re- 
nascence in America. My memory goes 
back to the twilight ages before the 
founding and first exhibition of the So- 
ciety of American Artists. Already we 
had such individual geniuses as William 
Hunt, Inness, LaFarge, Winslow Homer 
and Homer Martin. In "The Hudson 
River School" the work of others some- 



times rose to a gentle distinction; and in 
sculpture Brown and Ward were show- 
ing occasionally works of force. In ar- 
chitecture Richard Hunt had begun and 
Richardson was beginning. 

But a new era began with the little ex- 
hibition of unorganized talent held at 
Cottiers, on Fifth Avenue, and the start- 
ing of the Society of American Artists, 
and of the Art Students League, a third 
of a century ago. Since then the wave 
of art accomplishment and appreciation 
has been rising in all parts of the land. 

In 1880 an effort was begun by the 
young artists and their friends to abolish 
the duty on art. The movement suc- 
ceeded, later, for a time, but was over- 
come through the activity of a single 
man, acting upon the then Congressional 
ignorance, and taking advantage of the 
public apathy. Free Art has come to 
stay because the art sentiment has be- 
come more pervasive in our civilization. 
Plastic art is understood better both from 
the esthetic and the economic point of 
view. The people and their Government 
respect it more year by year. The art 
sentiment in the professional and in the 
popular sense, now needs, and always 
will need, all possible inspiration and the 
wisest guidance. 
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